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A Spring Growl. 
BY C. P. CRANCH. 


Would you think it ? Spring has come. 

Winter’s paid his passage home; 

Packed his ice-box, gone half way 

To the Arctic Pole, they say. 

But I know the old ruffian still 

Skulks about from hill to hill, 

Where his freezing footsteps cling, 
Though ’tis Spring. 


Heed not what the poets sing 
In their rhymes about the Spring; 
Spring was once a potent queen 
Robed in blossoms and in green. 
That, I think, was long ago; 
Is she buried in the snow, 
Deaf to all our caroling— 

Poor old Spring ? 


Windows rattling in the night; 
Shutters that you thought were tight 
Slamming back against the wall; 
Ghosts of burglars in the hall; 
Roaring winds and groaning trees ; 
Chimneys shuddering in the breeze; 
Doleful damps in everything— 

Such is Spring. 


Sunshine trying hard awhile 
On the bare brown fields to smile; 
Frozen ruts and slippery walks; 
Gray old crops of last year’s stalks; 
Shivering hens and moping cows; 
Curdled sap in leafless boughs, 
Nipped by winter’s icy sting— 

Such is Spring. 


Yet the other day I heard 
Something that I thought a bird. 
He was brave to come so soon, 
But his pipes were out of tune; 
And he chirped as if each note 
Came from flannels round his throat, 
And he had no heart to sing— 
Ah! poor thing. 


If there comes a little thaw, 
Still the air is chill and raw. 
Here and there a patch of snow, 
Dirtier than the ground below, 
Dribbles down a marshy flood; 
Ankle-deep you stick in mud 

In the meadows—while you sing, 

“This is Spring.”’ 


Are there violets in the sod ? 

Crocuses beneath the clod ? 

When will Boreas give us peace? 

Or has Winter signed a lease 

For another moth of frost, 

Leaving Spring to pay the cost? 

For it seems he still is king— 

Though ’tis Spring.—/ndependent. 


*-_om + 


Translated for Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Robert Franz. 


BY 


FRANZ LISZT. 

* * * RopertT FRAwnz has not had to contend 
against a systematic opposition, an armed 
league of contemporary criticism ; yet criti- 
cism, as it seems to us, has failed to recognize 
the important position which he occupies in 
the development of modern music. Robert 
Franz is self-taught. As the founder of a new 
dynastic line of lyrical composers he is no one’s 
heir, and the dethroner of no one. He discov- 
ered for himself an unknown planet, a stray 
isle on the wide ocean, and stepping on its 
shores with lyre in hand, he attuned a new 





song. His tender, far-reaching and euphoni- 
ous voice seized hold of you without wounding 
any one, and the crowd listened deeply touch- 
ed, without being conscious how unusual these 
tones, how strange this language was to them. 
Every German musician knows the name of 
Robert Franz; to all it has a sympathetic 
sound, without their having a distinct percep- 
tion of its noble significance; just as in Schu- 
bert’s lifetime few anticipated how high pos- 
terity would place him. Franz writes songs 
(’eder), as Schubert did ; but he differs from 
him so essentially that under his pen the Lied 
has entered upon a new stadium; he will build 
up a school and find imitators, if he has not 
already found them, as Franz Schubert did. 
The Lied, poetically as well as musically, is 
an exclusive product of the German Muse; just 
as the words Sehnsucht* and Gemiitht, which in- 
dicate its province and compose its vital mar- 
row, belong only to the German language and 


are untranslateable. Not that other nations 
have not possessed lyric songs ; but they have 


nothing of the characterof the Lied. In France 
the romance, and especially the chanson, is a pro- 
duct necessarily provided with some sort of pi- 
quant seasoning; cheerful or melancholy, these 
are always tempered with esprit, and never 
strive to correspond to some mood of mind 
through a certain assonance of ideas, through a 
certain diapason of feeling, through a sort of 
poetic tonality. In Italy, the Canzonéts, Bar- 
caroles, &c., like the operatic Cavatinas, are 
pervaded by a warmth of passion, which af- 
fords no room to passive, dreamy musing, at 
all events admits of no delivery from s¢enic 
background, no abstraction of oneself from 
In Sclavonic 
countries we find something more nearly rela- 
ted to the German Lied, but confined mostly to 
the rhythmical dance form. In Great Britain, 
Moore’s Irish called forth no 
musical interpretations of any marked original- 
ity, and the national tunes, which might be 
suited to them, belong, through the remote 
period of their origin, to another category of 
of songs. The Volkslieder (people’s songs) bear 
this name neither as having been composed by 


every object of passion. some 


Melodies have 


any one and every one (for certainly every 
Volkslied sprang from an individual poet,) nor 
as having been sung by everybody, (for commis 
voyageurs and hand-organs cannot transform an 
opera aria into a Volkslied)—but because they 
were made by unlearned and unpractised peo- 
ple, simply following the inspiration of their 
feeling, and not animated by an impulse to in- 
crease their power, to penetrate the mysteries 
of Art ; not anxious to become artists, but con- 
tent to be natural poets and to see their little 
works in verse and song live on in simple 
hearts, which beat to them as freshly or with 

* Sehnsucht: Longing, ardent desire, aspiration.— 
Adler's Dictionary. 


+Gemueth: Mind, soul, heart; disposition, nature.— 
Ibid. 





as much quivering anguish as their own. The 
music of the people is pervaded by the breath 
of an altogether peculiar naiveté, which, like 
that of childhood, even in its helplessness at- 
tractive, and in its aspiration sometimes reach- 
ing the sublime, is inimitable, because nothing 
can chase away the shadow which the knowl- 
edge of good and evil casts upon oursoul, rob- 
bing us forever of the grace and beauty of un- 
consciousness. The artist, when he has once 
tasted of knowledge, strives not for the mere 
outpouring of a feeling, but selects a form and 
is not satisfied with any one which he may 
catch instinctively ; he who loves Art for Art’s 
sake can no longer claim to be a member in the 
group of those unconsciously admitted into the 
service of the Muses, who for the most part 
would lack the capacity to become deeply ini- 
tiated adepts. This is not saying that the con- 
scious artist earns his knowledge by the sacri- 
fice of every kind of naiveté. Thereis another 
kind, which is the portion of great and beauti- 
ful souls, and remains true to many an one 
through all his life. We meet it in heroes as 
in men of learning. If the ‘‘sapid” naiveté, as 
Montaigne called it, is undermined and crowd- 
ed out by reflection, it is often in the lyric poet 
replaced by a second naiveté, which, if less en- 
chanting by its spontaneity, less piquant in its 
expression and surprising in its turns, often 
works upon us so much the more touchingly 
and deeply. This naiveté Robert Franz pos- 
sesses in the highest degree, and therein is he 
especially distinguished from Franz Schubert. 
Schubert’s imagination was of an excited and 
impassioned order ; impassioned to such a de- 
gree, that it wholly put aside certain faculties 
whose development might have been easy to it. 
A long-breathed labor was a hard thing to him, 
since he did not reach the point of concentra- 
ting his fire, of economizing his forces, His 
dramatizing inspiration sought, so to say, to 
make a scene of every subject ; but he crowd- 
ed it into asingle scene, and thereby the Lied 
remained with him a Lied in so far as it did not 
simply strive to describe an action ; this dra- 
matic lyrist was content with lending the form 
of a scene to a purely subjective impression, 
and so did he not leave the natural element of 
the Lied, which embraces the portrayal of cer- 
tain moods of mind and seeks to‘give to its 
dreams not so much shape as groundwork. 
Franz, on the contrary, is so far from being dra- 
matically constituted, that he never. once re- 
quires a scene. He is preéminently a psychical 
colorist, and, as with certain painters, the con- 
tour for him is only a necessity to which he 
yields as little as possible. In a few, but all 
the more correct and well-marked lines he in- 
dicates the situation and the landscape, and he 
succeeds in his limitation all the more admira- 
bly in accentuating this part of the picture. 
The greater the poverty of room which he al- 
lows himself on this side, the more earnestly 
he strives to invent the lines which, although 
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moderately and simply, shall suffice to charac- 
terize his object. In his pictures the atmos- 
phere is the essential thing ; he seems to forget 
the earth in his attempt to describe the sky, its 
color, its clouds, its transparency, its enticing 
and mysterious infinity. With him speaks, in 
the noblest language of Art, the clear, intelli- 
gible echo of the feeling which has moved him. 
Here or there a grief, a joy has touched his 























soul ; this he imparts to us, but lays paramount 
stress upon making us companions of his feel- 
ings, upon drawing us with him into the sweet 
or bitter satiety of an emotion, into his waver- 
ing and floating between ecstacy and anguish. 
To this end he does not, like Schubert, get the 
mastery of our imagination ; he does not seek 
to rivet by the frame-work, by the pictorial en- 
vironment, to thrill us by a stirring spectacle, 
by the nervous excitemeat of a painful impres- 
sion, to overpower us by his irresistible pathos. 
He only sketches his contours with precise 
strokes, to draw us at once gently into the 
magic circle of his emotion, and drop by drop 





impart to us the burning charm of his impres- 
sions, until we have drained the cup with him. 

His songs are mostly moods, self-absorbed, 
and seldom striving dramatically beyond them- 
selves ; his lyrical quality has much of the sen- 
sibility peculiar to feminine feeling. Any- 
thing like Schubert’s Zuleika, or Trockne Blu- 
men, we scarcely meet within Franz. This ex- 
clusiveness of his mode of feeling naturally in- 
fluenced his treatment and even selection of the 
texts to which he composed. A certain sensi- 
tive-plant delicacy of his musical feeling, 
shrinking from outward contact, necessarily 
made him shy of treating objects too boldly 
drawn, .... Thus it may happen that his 
tone-poems often pass by ears uneducated leav- 
ing no trace, while upon the appreciative heart 
and thought, able to feel and understand their 
sense, they imprint themselves all the more 
deeply. This sense is frequently a very com- 





plex once, since Franz particularly deals with 
poetic moods which conceal in themselves a 
contradiction between feeling and situation. 
In his numerous productions in this direction 
of feeling we find that vague, half-hinted, half- 
divined somewhat, glimmering through the 
whole, which corresponds completely with the 
partiality for fine nwances, without the need of 
crying colors to excite sensation. If we chance 
many a time with him upon a song intended to 
express a whole, predominating, undivided 
feeling, it involuntarily seems to us shaded by 
some other tone ; with the joy there mingles a 
breath of despondency, and sorrow is trans- 
formed almost before our eyes into a blissful 
self-forgetfulness. Tragical themes predomi- 
nate ; naive ones may come next in number; 
then follow the narrative and descriptive epic ; 
humoristic, comic ones are found only in sin- 
gle instances. Since every feeling which goes 








very deep is in a certain manner a religious act, 
his tendency on this side has given rise to a 
number of songs, which coincide with the 
church types, and adopt the forms which it had 
been usual Defore him to apply only in the se- 
vere style. 

If we consider Franz in .his relation to the 
poets from whom he principally takes his texts, 
we see him in regard to Heine emphasizing 
only the better side of that divided nature. We 











see his songs accepted in full faith. 
pure all things are pure.” That is capitally 
proved here in regard to Heine. Other com- 
posers have for the most part seized upon his 
lyric-epic poems; Franz adheres to the lyric, or 
wins a lyric matter from the epic (as in Durch 
den Wald im Mondenscheine, Op. 8; Childe Har- 
old, Op. 88 ; Friihlingsfeier [Adonis], Op. 39). 
He is most felicitous in rendering the pantheis- 
tic, religious moments of Heine’s views of the 
world, the soul in its movement toward the 
universe, reaching forth beyond itself, or if you 
will, dissolving into the infinite, (for instance, 
Aus den Himmelsaugen droben, Op. 5,— Wie des 
Mondes Abbild zittert.—An die blaue Himmels- 
decke, Op. 6), &c. For the rest he is less suc- 
cessful in Heine’s toyings with the Spring, than 
in the pieces which represent more earnest con- 
flicts. Here the conflict is not, as with others, 
roughly reproduced in its single moments, in 
its contradictions, nor drawn into the dramatic 
present, but only mirrored in its result, in a con- 
cluding and therefore reconciling mood ; it is 
not boldly announced, but only hinted in the 
music ; this covers it with full, warm sensibil- 
ity, and so smooths out the rough places of the 
poet. Only seldom does the result, rudely 
drawn and as it were corporeally defined by the 
poet, obtrude into the encompassing world of 
feeling, (e. g. Verfehlte Liebe, verfehltes Leben, 
Op. 20). The coquetry and tragical refinement 
of many of Heine’s songs go unrepresented. To 
those points of his, which ironically raise a 
question where you look for a conclusion, 
Franz has only resorted in some cases wh ch 
admitted of a graceful turn, (as, Im Dhein, im 
heiligen Strome, Op. 18.) 

With Eichendorff, who is always overdoing 
the Romantic in his lovely forms, who revels 
more in pictures than in feeling, who courts lux- 
ury with his little outfit of romance, Franz’s con- 
ception seeks foritselfa firm basis in the medium 
of music. Schumann is wont to reproduce you 
the evanescent element of this poet, the part 
that melts away inair. Franz on the contrary 
inclines more to a realistic manner of conceiv- 
ing him. By fresh rhythms, clearly determin- 
ed forms, he holds the poet, who continually 
tends to soar in air, fast to the earth, (as in Am 
Himmelsgrund schiessen so lustig die Stern’, Op. 
8 ; Romanze, Op. 35). Where the latter is con- 
tent to serve mere feeling, the composer fol- 
lows him quite unconditionally, (asin @ute 
Nacht, Op. 5), without ever sacrificing his own 
independence to the phrase. The contradictions 
in which Lenau moves, do not admit of the 
same covering up as Heine's. These are more 
reflective, those are of native growth, given 
with the poet’s own individuality, who is al- 
ways followed by a dark and spectral shadow. 
You feel this in the poems, and are pained by 
the formlessness; in the music this mysterious 
element gains firm and lovely forms. Franz 
finds a reconciling expression in the greater mel- 
odic independence of his accompaniment, which 
has pregnant motives of its own ; his music 
looks that spectre in the eye more firmly than 
the poet could, and dissolves the disturbing 
spell, which weighed upon the author, in artis- 
tic form, (as in Schilflieder, Op. 2). Even where 
the poet moves more freely, where he takes a 
deeper breath (as in Stille Sicherheit, Op. 10, 
Frihlingsgedringe, Op. 7), the composer does 
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not lose sight of Lenau’s constrained style, but 
rather adheres constantly to its peculiarity. 

In Robert Barns’s nature Franz is attracted 
only by the kindred side. His realistic down- 
rightness is quite inaccessible to Franz; on the 
contrary he finds in his verses what the German 
lyrics, never quite free from reflection, do not 
furnish so pure and original: naiveté, direct- 
ness of feeling, rising from the simplest efe- 
ments to perfect pathos. Burns supplied the 
place to him, in the commencement of his pro- 
ductive career, of that which he afterwards 
found in the German Volkslied (for instance, 
Ihr Auge, Op. 1). The comparison is quite in- 
teresting. It shows that Burns, an artist by 
nature, organizes his material, goes beyond the 
vague naive and gets at pointed forms, whereas 
the Volkslied contents itself with vague hints 
and ejaculations. 

Osterwald is a poet of a kindred spirit with 
Robert Franz, in that he is thoroughly youth- 
ful. His Reiselieder (Vom Berge, Op. 9) and his 
happy sounds of Nature (U*sonst, Op. 10) are 
most successfully reproduced by Franz. The 
former are with few exceptions the only ones, 
in which feminine conception, feminine feel- 
ing do not form the kernel of the movement. 

GOETHE'S poems are comparatively little 
represented among the songs which Franz has 
set to music : besides one Goethe set (Op. 33), 
we find only a few single specimens. But in 
these compositions it is not difficult to see how 
surely the relations between musiciar and poet 
are carried through. Franz has known how to 
reproduce very characteristically the fine re- 
serve of Goethe’s manner, the moderation and 
obligingness of his aristocratic nature ; and 
thereby le emphasizes a side of the poet, 
which is peculiar to him before all others. 

Franz is a mode! in the truly chaste, inward- 
ly cherishing acceptance of the poetic word to 
the musical heart. Never does his musical re- 
production breathe the slightest breath of any 
perversion of the poetic object to a preconceived 
musical purpose. Even where some single 
song of his might seem to us more perfect in 
its form than warmly felt, we shall still feel 
ourselves touched and satisfied by the spiritual 
warmth of his relation to the poet. Contrast- 
ed with the frequent mistakes of composers in 
the treatment of poetic texts, from wilful hu- 
mors full of tact, and therefore almost justified 
apparently, to actua) rude perversions of the 
poet, the tender conscientioustess, with which 
Franz goes to work, must be particularly noted, 
and, in view of the breadth, consistemey and 
unity of his lyrical creation, be held up as a 
pattern. 

This truly feminine reception of the poetic 
product therefore determines and conditions 
the artistic means of his mode of writing, his 
attitude and whole relation to the poet. The 
musical kernel of each song is sttogether sim- 
ple : a harmonic, thematic or declamatory 
turn or phrase commonly controls its whole 
course. This is always of great elastieity, so 
that he makes it serviceable for the most vari- 
ous shades of feeling. The modulation, far 
more than the melody, determines the develop- 
ment of the feeling. With all his simplicity 
of fundamental modulations—they seldom ex- 
tend beyond the next related keys—his secon- 
dary modulations offer a continual vitality, they 
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gleam and glisten on all sides, asif they would 
fain penctrate into the minutest and most se- 
cret folds of feeling : they are the true inter- 
preters of the words. While the harmonic web 
secks to sketch the situation of the mood, the 
melody strives to reproduce the mood itself. 
This is commonly built upon a declamatory 
basis, and grows to cantilena only where the 
feeling should appear more concentrated and 
intense. The word is merged in the tone, 
forms in a certain sense the skeleton, about 
which the sound clings as flesh. 

In unitary development, plastic-moulding 
and rounding off of form, Franz follows the 
poet with the finest accuracy. Seldom, unless 
the poet begins at once with the full outburst 
of feeling, does he obtrude upon us at the out- 
set the prepared and pregnant melody, whose 
too prominent passion might disturb our quiet 
comprehension of the word: only with the 
warmth of the poetical expression does that of 
the musical begin to rise ; and the melody, 
often so modest and almost imperceptible at 
first, attains at the right time to a significance, 
which casts a retrospective light upon that shy 
and splendorless beginning. In this organic 
springing of his song-flowers out of the poetic 
text, it is clear that upon closer acquaintance 
we shall find the obvious justification of the 
details, of the indispensable elements of com- 
pleteness. Choice of key, time, rhythm, the 
form of accompaniment, the conduct of the 
voice both in its homophonic and polyphonic 
aspect, will never appear accidental, arbitrary ; 
we shall see the inward necessity of all these 
co-working means as conditioned by the end 
and for the most part corresponding to it. Al- 
ways an intelligent study of the poet decides 
the structure of the periods, the question 
whether self-repeating strophes, or strophe and 
antistrophe, or the accession of a new phrase is 
best adapted to the progress and turns of the 
poem; and the liquid metal of the pre-post-and 
iater-ludes fills up the depressions and _ protu- 
berances of the mould so that no gap, no rent, 
no split may mar the beautiful rounding of the 
whole. Especially peculiar to Franz are his in- 
exhaustible resources for avoiding the closing 
cadence in the voice part, and crowding the 
conclusion into an echoing confirmation by the 


accompaniment. 
(To be Continued.) 
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The Song of the Soprano. 
{From the N. Y. Weeklv Review.] 


I. 


I’m a thousand dollar soprano! 

That’s my lowest possible rate. 
Who'll have me ? High church or low, 

Speak quick or you'll be too late. 

Il. 

An up-town church I prefer, 

With a fashionable congregation. 
But indeed, I will not demur 

At aught that befits my station. 


III. 


Yet its natural that my choice 
Is to be on an avenue; 
Fifth or Madison suits my voice, 
I assure you its strictly true. 
EY. 
A tenor I'd recommend; 
He sings opera duets with me. 
A basso too I could send 
Who will take a low salary. 





Vv. 
I must have all the solos, of course. 
Must select the contralto too; 
For if she have too much force 
Of voice, she will never do. 
VI. 
And I'd also prefer to select 
The organist—one who’d owe 
To me his place. He’d expect 
To play as I told him to.— 
Vil. 
At the services I must sing 
Music to make one dance, 
Lloyd, Lambilotte, that sort of thing; 
I detest those stupid old chants. 


Vill. 
Each Te Deum must contain 
Two solos for me to do, 
Or else I must sing my own 
And the tenor solo too, 
Ix, 
For the sermon I cannot wait, 
Unless in the offertory 
Another solo be mine, 
Te sing to my praise and glory. 


X. 


Of course, I cannot attend 
The church on arainy day. 
Nor can I a substitute send 
In the summer when I’m away. 
XI. 
Whee to Europe I want to go, 
The vestry, if in its senser, 
Must agree that I may do so, 
And promptly defray my expenses. 


XI. 
I’m a thousand dollar soprano! 
Engage me without further trouble; 
For if you delay much longer 


I'll certainly charge you double. 
W. F. W. 





The Voice and How to Use it. 


BY W. H. DANIELL, 


Vil. 


Pupil.—I have heard soprano singers use a char- 
acter of tone in the upper part of the voice, which 
seemed to me at variance with the true delivery of 
which you have spoken, It was a harsh, shrill tone, 
which would not blend with other voices. Where 
was the fault ? 

Mri DP. Many singers hove but an indefinite 
idea of tone. ‘Lueir endeavor is to sing as high as 
possible, without considering that the voice should 
be aunit, The aim being merely to gain high 
notes, they think that any means employed to reach 
them must be proper. That they are wrong in that 
assumption, need hardly be said. To begin at the 
root of the matter, no singer should endeavor to 
distort the voice from what it is intended to be. In 
other words, no contralto voice should be made into 
aso>rano. No tenor should strive to cultivate his 
voic: into a bass, nor should the reverse take place. 
The voices in this country are mostly baritone and 
mezzo soprano, but few genuine basses or high ten- 
ors, contraltos or pure sopranos being found. Now 
it is the size of the larynx, regulating the size and 
quality of the tone, that determines the character 
of the voice ; from which you may see that the mere 
singing of high or low tones has nothing to do with 
the question. Many pure sopranos cannot sing as 
high as many contraltos; many pure tenors can- 
not sing as high as many robust or baritone 
tenors ; but the difference shows in sustaining tone. 
The so} rino can sing for a longer time at a higher 
pitch tl a1 the contralto. The pure tenor will be in 
his elen ent on higher tones than the robust tenor 
can sust: ia. Now it is a curious fact that we usual- 
ly prefer to do that for which we are least fitted. 
The actor believes himself an admirable tragedian, 
while his friends know him to excel in comedy ; but 
as in the majority of cases he considers himself the 
better judge, a good comedian is lost and a poor 
tragedian occupies the place. Many are the in- 
stanees of this. The great comedian, Henry J. 
Finn, whose wit and humor delighted the old Trem- 
ont Theatre audiences, came to this country as an 
“eminent tragedian” and made a failure. Many 
mistake their callings. What wonder is it, then, 





that singers should be troubled in the same way ? 
Oftentimes sopranos wishto “learn to sing alto,” 
while contraltos emulate the sopranos. Baritones 
desire to be regarded either as basses or tenors, and 
in part-singing it is really amusing to see the diffi- 
culty there is in getting Ist basses, and 2nd tenors. 
All want to be in the prominent parts, As Sir Ar- 
thur Helps has it,—‘‘No one sees the beauty of be- 
ing second.” And yet these middle parts are the 
most difficult to sing, and are really the most credi- 
table to do; but they are not showy. Now it fre- 
quently occurs that mezzo sopranos wish to be re- 
garded as high sopranos, and think that all they 
need do is to sing high notes. In order to gain 
them, they will flatten the mouth, curl back the 
tongue and produce the note as well as possible. 
Now it is evident that distortion of the vocal or- 
gans, or of the organs of articulation, must result in 
distortion of the tone; therefore if a sound akin to 
that of a car-whistle result, it need not be wondered 
at, No, method must be employed throughout. 
Let the mouth retain the same position for upper 
tones as for lower. Let the corners of the mouth 
not be drawn back, but remain in natural position. 
Let the tongue retain its place with the tip resting 
against the back of the reste teeth, and for the 
vowel sounds A and E with the middle or fleshy 
part firmly against the upper molars. Is this last 
position unnatural? Say the words day, ray, me, 
thee, or any others having the same vowel termi- 
nals, and notice where your tongue is left. You 
will find the position described correctly, I think. 
Very well, ifthat is the proper position for one 


part of the voice, it is proper for all parts. Let that 
be distinctly understood. 
Pupil. Do you mean just what you say? Shall 


the mouth open no wider for a high tone than for a 
low one? All the singers that I have heard open 
it more and more as they ascend, and I really do 
not see how they could do otherwise. 

Mr, D. I grant that such is usually the case, but 
I adhere to my statement. Many will differ from 
me, I know, but I am convinced that by following 
the above plan, more musical and less screaming 
sounds would be heard. But understand me, the 
mouth should be opened for all singing rather more 
than iscommon, My rule is the width of the first 
and second fingers placed together, or about an inch 
and a half. The mouth is often kept closed too 
much, and the result is that a great deal of tone is 
lost. Whenever you are at a loss regarding the 
voice, think how tone is producedin any wind in- 
strument. The cases are parallel. The instrument 
must have afree passage for the tone, and the same 
passage answers for high and low tones, The tone 
is produced by vibrating a longer or shorter column 
of air. In the voice it is by vibrating with greater 
or less rapidity the vocal chord ; but the position of 
the organs should remain the same, 

Pupil. should be glad if your remedy would 
prove successful, for the car-whistle tone, in the up- 
per part ofthe voice, is fully as disagreeable as the 
man-nish tone in the lower part. I think they would 
go well together. 

Mr, D, They usually do. Singers often think 
both very nice. Then again, many think merely of 
cultivating the flexibility of the voice, rather than 
the tone, and so it isa common thing to hear young 
ladies execute (?) an air with variations, who have 
wholly erroneous ideas of singing. Singing is not 
merely getting over a certain number of notes in a 
given time, A flute can do that; but the singer 
should use vocalization as merely subordinate to 
singing. In what did Nilsson achieve her greatest 
triumphs? In florid music? No, but in the “Old 
folks at home,” and “Last Rose of Summer,” songs 
which needed not the vocalist, but the singer. Let 
us make a distinction. One may be a singer and 
vocalize poorly, and a vocalist but no singer. Let 
us be singers first, vocalists afterward. 


IX. 


Pupil, Ihave noticed in singers, at times, a cer- 
tain disagreeable coughing sound, in connection 
with the forcible emission of tones, On inquiring 
why it was used, I have been told that it was the 
stroke of the glottis, and a necessary action for de- 
livery of strong tones. Is it so? 

Mr, D, Instead of replying directly to your ques- 
tion, let me place this matter so that the answer 
will suggest itself logically. The organs of sound 
can be brought for our plain comprehension into a 
small space. The winiiglon (trachea) conducts air 
from the lungs, as the nose of the bellows conducts 
air from the bellows-bag. Now on the top of the 
windpipe is placed the instrument (larynx) for pro- 
ducing sound. It consists of a muscular tissue, en- 
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closed in a box of bone, and divided in the middle, 
Through the opening formed by this division 
(glottis), the air passes without producing sound, 
while the ordinary process of breathing is carried 
on; but when we desire to produce a sound, we con- 
tract, or tighten the sides a little, that vibration 
may become possible ; for it is evident in the case of 
a violin string, that no vibration can take place 
while it is loose, and the same principle holds good 
here. Now there isa moment of time when yibra- 
tion commences, and the commencement is the true 
stroke of the glottis, Now let us find what you re- 
fer to, The air passes upward into a part of the 
throat where it ig modified and controlled (pharynx), 
and then through the mouth and nose, into the out- 
er air, When the lungs are to be supplied, air is 
drawn in the opposite direction. But the mouth is 
used alse for the purpose of supplying the stomach 
with nutriment. Now the food has a passage of its 
own to the stomach ; but to prevent it from taking a 
wrong direction and going into the windpipe, the 
upper side of this organ of sound (larynx) is sup- 
plied with a valve or lid (epiglottis), which closes 
the passage whenever any substance comes near 
which would be troublesome. Of course the closing 
of this valve prevents air from passing, and of course, 
ifit be made to resist pressure, and then suddenly 
open, the effect will be that which we call coughing. 
Now instead of coughing, produce a tone after the 
same manner, and you have what many thinkis the 
stroke of the glottis. It is not. It may be termed 
with reason the stroke of the epiglottis if you like, 
but the stroke of the glottis is simply the commenc- 
ing of the muscle to vibrate, 

Pupil. But how is a tone at a distance to be 
taken surely, without this action ? 

Mr, D, Wow does this action assist the proper 
placing of the tone? Are you any more sure of 
striking a given tone by expelling it asa bullet from 
a gun, than by taking it without that action? I 
understand your meaning, perfectly, but do not 
think the reasoning good, The singer should be 
able to strike any tone within his or her range with- 
out feeling obliged to impel it with force. A large 
proportion of singers havea trick of feeling for their 
notes, or in other words, of beginning a high tone, 
especially, several notes below where they ought 
and then gliding up to pitch. I denominate this ac- 
tion “scooping,” as | know no other word which fits 
as well, It is, of course, highly improper. It will 
be found to a great extent in the sentimental sing- 
ing so greatly admired by many. This sentimental 
sweetness is just suited to this drawling, scooping 
character. Many have an idea that the scoop or 
drawl is the same thing as the portamento, which 
is a mistake, The portamento is a grace, used with 
intention ; but the other is a fault, and used without 
intention, No, do what you aim todo. If you are 
to sing high G, sing that and nothing else, but do 
not strike a lower tone to begin with, — 

Pupil, All very well to say do not commit the 
fault, but how shall it be avoided ? 

Mr, DD, One way is to recognize the existence of 
the consonant as well as the vowel. Now the con- 
sonants are nearly all of a percussion character, or 
rather they are the means by which air is held 
back in the mouth, and then driven out quickly. 
They should be formed ina decisive manner and on 
no account slighted. I do not think they always 
have justice done them, 

Pupil, You have spoken of sentimental sweet- 
ness, in rather a slurring tone. Yet the people will 
generally prefer that to what you would term strong- 
er singing, Why not give them what they want ? 

Mr. D. By all means, A child is fond of honey. 
Let him have all he wants, and I am greatly mista- 
ken if he does not complain of a severe stomach ache 
as a consequence, Namby-pamby, or sickly senti- 
mental singing, will produce a similar effect [ think ; 
so the matter regulates itself. It is not well to have 
too much of anything, But what IT was especially 
aimicg at wasthe improper use of the slur, Too 
much singing is spoiled by it. It is to be hoped 
that the day may come when it will be done away 
with, 7 

Pupil. When the slur will be done away with ? 
It is useful sometimes, is it not? 

Mr, D, Not the slur, but the improper use of it. 
The slur is very necessary at times. It is much 
abused however, In fact all the graces of singing 


are abused by being rendered commonplace. But 
I will not go further in that direction now. There 


is much to be said regarding taste in singing, and 
when that subject is entered upon, opinions may 
widely differ.— Worcester Palladium, 


-— 
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Rubinstein and his “Ocean” Symphony in 
New York. 
{For the Tribune, April 1.] 


The performance of Rubinstein’s. “Ocean” sym- 
phony last night, by the Thomas orchestra under 
Rubinstein’s own direction, was an event of phenom- 
enal interest in musical circles, and though it did 
not attract such an overpowering andience as we 
should naturally have expected to see, it drew to- 
gether a somewhat remarkable assemblage of artists 
and connoisseurs, among whom were probably 
nearly all the prominent professional musicians in 
the city. We may say at onee that the brightest 
anticipations were more than satisfied. The execu- 
tion of the symphony was as grand a piece of work 
as we have ever heard from any orchestra, and we 
cannot imagine any particular in which it could 
have been better ; while under the niagnetic influ- 
ence of the composer the work itself developed 
strength, variety, and beauty far greater than we 
had previously found in it. The truth is, however, 
that the Oceana” symphony has never before been 
played here in full, It was first introduced to New 
York by the Philharmonic Society two years ago, 
as a composition in four movements, It now has 
six, the allegro con fuoco and adagio which staud as 
numbers three and four having been added by Ru- 
binstein as after-thoughts, and the performance of 
the work in its present form fills a ,ood hour. Yet 
it certainly is not toolong—at any rate when played 
as it was last night—and there can be no question 
that it has been greatly enriched, and even improved 
ia structure, by the additions. It does not belong 
to the class of compositions known as Programme 
Music. It has no trivial imitations of the sounds 
of the sea, roar of the angry waves, whistling of 
the winds, or dashing of the surf. There is not 
even a representation of a storm, or of what Mr. 
Moddle called the tempestuous howling of the sail- 
ors. But just as Beethoven called to our minds the 
music of pastoral life, and Schumann, in that beau- 
tiful “Cologne” symphony which we heard a few 
weeks ago, suggested the bright and changing scen 
ery of the Rhine, so Rubinstein conveys in the 
broad passages of this superb work the illimitable 
expanse and depth of the sea, the irresistible force 
of the elements, the immensity of God’s most fear- 
ful creation, and the terrors of the tempest alternat- 
ing with the melody of splashing waters. It is not 
such a grandiose and overstrained composition as 
Liszt would have written on the same subject. It 
is, on the contrary, clearly classical in form and for 
the most part subdued in expression; the modula- 
tions are rarely extravagant; the thought is always 
distinct, and the utterance of itas direct as_possi- 
ble; and every movement abounds in exquisite mel- 
odies. The new allegro con fuoco is the nearest ap- 
proach to the grotesque which the symphony affords, 
but even this does not pass the bounds of the legiti- 
mate. The new adagio is one of the most graceful 
and spontaneous movements in the whole work, and 
like the second movement (andante assai) and part 
of the first (allegre maestoso), breathes the very soul 
of tenderness. The scherzo has long been popular. 
The jinale leads up to a magnificent climax in Lu- 
ther’s choral, gradually introduced with many in- 
genious progressions and scored with surprising 
richness—a hymn in recognition of the Almighty, 
who holds the sea in the hollow of his hand. 

To hear these splendid conceptions interpreted 
by Mr. Thomas’s players guided by Rubinstein’s 
own baton wasan experience long to be remembered, 
For Rubinstein is hardly less eminent as a conduc- 
tor than he is as an executant. There is abundance 
of nervous energy in his motions, but no extrava- 
gance, He never looks at the seore—at least in 
leading his own symphony—and he puts the desk 
away at one side, Standing in an attitude of com- 
mand before his men, he guides them with quick 
but not at all ungraceful gestures, using both hands, 
and conveying unmistakable signals with the eye 
and the head. He knows exactly what every sepa- 
rate instrnment has to do, and he never fails to 
bring each one in at the right instant. He trusts 
nothing to the memory, the judgment, or the study 
of the players. Eccentricities of tempo, shades of 
expression, all the delicate nwances which are so 
abundant in this symphony—he marks them all. 
With one hand he seems to draw a plaintive phrase 
from the distant reeds, while with a turn of the 
other, accompanied by a curious bending and sway- 
ing of the body, he gets a quick sweeping passage 
out of the violoncelli at his feet. It is curious, in- 
deed, to notice how he indicates an emphasized 
phrase for the strings by the precise motion of the 
wrist which he wants his players to imitate. But 





these things are only the technical peculiarities of 
his conducting. The secret of it isnot in them, but 
in the magnetic power of the man—a power which 
cannot be explained, cannot be deseribed, can only 
be felt. 

We can hardly overstate the enthusiasm of the 
audience, It broke out after each movement of the 
symphony; it was redoubled after the scherzo; it 
was quadrupled at the end, when Rubinstein was 
recalled again and again. Mr. Wieniawski also re- 
ceived a cordial welcome, He played the Bach 
“Chaconne” magnificently, and afterwards his 
“Faust” fantasia, apologizing in good English for 
the loss of some ef his music, which obliged him to 
substitute the ‘‘Faust” for a fantasia on “Othello” 
announced on the programme. The orchestra played 
several pieces under Mr. Thomas, including Cher- 
ubini’s cheerful ‘“Anacreon” overture, and the 
“Menuet des Follets” and “Ballet des Sylphes” from 
the “Damnation de Faust” of Berlioz,” and played 
them of course admirably. 

eh ee 


The Late John Lodge Ellerton. 


This admirable English amateur—or rather pro- 
fessor of music, for he was more of a musician than 
many who make music their exclusive study—was 
born in the early part of the present century. Mr. 
Ellerton was educated at Rugby, when Dr. Woolls 
was head master. Ile had already attained consid- 
erable efficiency as a performer on the pianoforte. 
He composed, while at school, several pieces, vocal 
and instrumental, but none of them were committed 
tothe press, In 1828 he took his degree asM. A. 
at Brasenose College, Oxon. During his residence 
at the University, a set of quadrilles and two or 
three songs were published, and obtained for him a 
reputation which extended far beyond the academi- 
cal limits within which he was recognized, as an 
amateur musician, foremost among his contempora- 
ries. On the completion of his collegiate career, 
Mr. Ellerton visited Italy, where he resided for two 
years, chiefly at Rome. Here he studied counter- 
point under the most famous masters of the period, 

From 1828, up to the time of his decease, Mr. El- 
lerton was an assiduous student and prolific worker 
in his art, to which he contributed in every style 
and every department of composition, Songs, sacred 
and secular; stringed quintets and quartets; sym- 
phonies; operas, Italian, German and French; an 
oratorio—Paradise Lost ; a Stabat Mater (published 
at Brussels in December, 1872); Masses, Motetsand 
Sanctuses; besides many English Anthems and 
Hymns. Thorough musical scholarship, with melody 
the most graceful, varied and pathetic, characterize 
these various essays; and of Mr, Elerton, asa com- 
poser, it may be said with truth :— 

“Nullum scribendi genus non tetigit; 
Nullum quad tetigit non ornavit. 

Among the distinguished amateurs with whom he 
was associated, artistically, and with whom he lived 
on terms of personal friendship were—the late Lord 
Westmoreland, Sir John Rogers, Lord Saltoun, Sir 
Andrew Barnard, &c.; among professors with whom 
he was no less intimate were—Mr, W. Knyvett, Sir 
Henry Bishop, Mr. Tom Cooke, Herr Wagner, Mr. 
Henry Blagrove, and many others of both classes 
and various nationalities—of recent years more 
especially Germany and Belgium. 

Mr. Ellerton died almost suddenly. On the 31st 
of December he was at the Athenzeum and Carlton 
Clubs, in his usual health and spirits. On Friday, 
the 3d of January, at midnight, he departed this 
life, to the unspeakable regret of a very large circle 
of friends and acquaintances—by all of whom he 
was greatly esteemed, honored, and admired as a 
musician, while not less loved and respected as a 
man. 

The Director of the Musical Union, in a para- 
graph of his “Record,” which appeared in the year 
in which the Duke of Leinster undertook the Presi- 
dency of that time-respected institution, paid the 
fillowing tribute to the amateur-musician—or mmsi- 
cian-amateur—whose loss we now deplore ;— 

“This gentleman, also a new member of the Com- 
mittee, is the author of a volume of elegant poetry ; 
and has published two masses, seven anthems, four- 
teen glees (two of which have gained the prize at 
the Catch Club), nineteen duets, sixty-ftve songs, a 
pianoforte trio and quartet, three quartets for 
stringed instruments, and one quintet (Op. 100) for 
two violoncellos, two violins, and viola. The vocal 
compositions of Mr. Ellerton that we have heard 
and examined are distinguished by a nice discrimi- 
nation in the adaptation of the poetry to appropri- 
ate music, and the scores of his concerted instru- 
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mental compositions exhibit a fertility of elegant 
ideas, and a facility of part-writing quite remarka- 
ble. From the number and excellence of his vari- 
ous published and unpublished works, Mr, Ellerton 
is entitled to the highest place among amateurs of 
this country, and the accession of such an accom- 
plished poet and musician to the number of practi- 
cal amateurs in the Committee is a compliment of 
which we are very proud.”—Lon, Mus, World, 





Ee 
“Nature's Sweet Restorer.” 

Under this head the ‘‘Flaneur” of the Mew York 
Weekly Review discourseth as follows: 

New York, April 4. 

Dear Review :—Does slumber conduce to the ap- 
preciation of orchestral music ? 

I ask this pertinent question because,at every con- 
cert I go to, I am sure to meet a well-known critic 
—one who is a recognized authority in artistic mat- 
ters, and who writes the best musical articles in the 
city—sitting at all the great concerts of the day in 
astate of uncomfortable slumber. 

His eyes close, his head falls back, his mouth 
opens, he is fast asleep as a door nail—or as Endym- 
ion when Diana kissed him by the light of the 
crescent moon, 

All men are indignant when charged with sleep- 
ing in public. So it is with this somnolent critic. 

He will deny in angry terms the charge that he 
ever gets sleepy. He asserts that he closes his 
eyes merely to devote his mind more exclusively to 
the music. 

Why, then, should he nearly dislocate his neck 
by sudden starts, or fall over on his neighbor's 
shoulder ? 

There is no doubt of the fact that the man calmly 
and deliberately goes to sleep. Yet at the end ol 
the symphony or concerto, he will wake up and ap- 
plaud vigorously, and the next number of his paper 
will contain a well written article on the perform- 
ance. 

At nearly every concert where the better class of 
music is performed you may see somebody asleep. 

The oratorio, the Thomas Symphony concerts, the 
Rubinstein concerts, all are attended with great 
regularity by faithful slumberers. 

Ata private reception the other night, where the 
room was small, the light overpowering, and the 
atmosphere close and warm, several of the guests 
succumbed, despite the rules of etiquette. Yet they 
all declared that the music was delightful—when it 
was over. 

The fact is that music—especially instrumental 
music—does have a somnolent effect. The perform- 
er, kept awake by his active participation in it, does 
not comprehend the sufferings of his listeners and is 
apt to attribute to stupidity what is generally the 
result of heat and foul air, 

Ventilation is the great secret. Nobody sleeps at 
an open air concert, Nobody goes to sleep when 
Theodore Thomas’s orchestra plays at the Central 
Park Garden. 

There is something, after all, very delightful 
in going to sleep at a concert. But for the 
sense of guilt which the sleeper feels at first, it 
would be perfect bliss. How easily the eyes close ! 
How gently the head falls back! How pleasantly 
the wandering thoughts compose themselves to ob- 
livion! How charmingly the droning of the violins 
soothes and calms the senses ! ; 

But then there is the awful shame of waking up! 
There is the fall backward or forward, the dazed 
opening of the eyes, the furtive glance cast about to 
see if you are observed, the spasmodic burst of ap- 
plause to show that you have after all enjoyed “that 
lovely passage” exceedingly, the false but flattering 
unction that those giggling girls are giggling not at 
you, but at somebody else. 

Then there are five minutes of keen critical atten- 
tion, a falling offin interest, a closing of eyes, a bliss- 
ful blank, and you are awakened to a sound of ap- 
plause, and vacantly stare at the conductor bowing 
his thanks, and have an awful consciousness that 
something is wrong—that you have been asleep 
again ! 

“It seems to me that the sleepy folks who go to 
concerts—critics and all—could enjoy the most de- 
licious pleasure if they would form a secret society, 
engage an orchestra and give a Slumber Concert. 
It should take place in a small, badly ventilated 
hall. . 

The first piece should be an orchestral arrange- 
ment of Sullivan’s ‘Hush thee, my baby,” to be 
followed by Abt’s “Sleep well and sweet be thy re- 
pose.” The slumber duet from “Trovatore” might 





follow. A few serenades stating in varied phraseol- 
ogy that “she sleeps, my lady sleeps,” should be the 
next introduced, and then Gottschalk’s cradle song 
“Slumber on, baby dear,” would be timely. Popu- 
lar music of the day might . be represented by 
“Dreaming of thee,” and “Come where my love lies 
dreaming,” and Barnby’s “Soft and low” would 
sweetly describe how 
——my little one, 
How my pretty one sleeps. 


At this delightful entertainment, it would be eti- 
quette to go to sleep. Any person wishing to keep 
awake should be excluded. Indeed, admission to 
the Club might be made through a species of Civil 
Service examination. Every candidate should be 
asked the following questions : 

1. Have you eaten a heavy dinner within the past 
two hours ? 

2. Have you ever kept awake during the whole 
of a long symphony by Raff? 

3. Can you sleep easily in a sitting posture ? 

4, Do you snore? 

5. Which composer do you find most conducive 
to slumber ? 

6. Do you sleep well at the Philharmonic con- 
certs ? 

7. Do you acknowledge that the true end of music 
is to make you slumber? 

These and similar questions satisfactorily answer- 
ed, the candidate could be admitted to all the rights 
and privileges of the Club, Each concert should 
close with Mendelssohn’s chorale, “Sleepers awake,” 
and at the proper moment ushers should enter the 
room to prod the sleepers with canes and umbrel- 
las, Arisingthen from a refreshing slumber the au- 
dience would congratulate itself, and after mutually 
remarking “What a delightful nap we have had!” 
would disperse in a sweet and amiable frame of 
mind, recuperated and invigorated for the sterner 
duties of life. FLANEvR. 
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New York, Apri 13. 
81st, is long to be remembered, for it witnessed the 
performance of one of the greatest of modern sym- 
phonies by an excellent orchestra conducted by the 
composer, This occurred at the first concert of a 
series of four, given by the famous Rusinsrety and 
Tnromas combination, which is by far the greatest 
and best concert organization I have ever known. 

An event so interesting as this could not fail to 
attract a large audience, and Steinway Hall was well 
filled with intelligent and appreciative listeners, 

The programme opened with Cherubini’s stately 
“Anacreon” overture, beautifully rendered by . the 
orchestra, under Mr. Thomas. Herr Wrentawski 
played the difficult Chaconne of Bach in a manner 
Then 


—a moment of breathless waiting—and the hero of 


which procured him an enthusiastic recall. 


the evening strode across the stage, stepped lightly 
on the platform, and, with a quick nervous gesture, 
give the signal to begin the “Ocean Symphony.” 
This work, as it was originally written, consists of 
four movements: Allegro Maestoso; Andante Assai; 
Presto; and Finale. 
words added two parts,—Allegro con fuoco and an 
Adagio, which figured on the programme as num- 
bers four and five. No finer subject for a symphony 
could be chosen than that of the mysterious sea ; for 
nothing ismore impressive—and nothing gives rise 
There is 


To these the composer after- 


to emotions more varied or more intense. 
the summer sea, with its warm salt breath; the rip- 
ple and flash of waters upon the sandy beach, the 
white sails that flash from behind a veil of mist and 
drift onwards out of sight. There is the merciless 
deep which swallows up joy, hope and life,—a mon- 
ster with flowing mane and teeth of jagged rock. 
There is breadth and depth, vast and illimitable. 
All of which is conveyed in the music of this mag- 
nificent composition. Throughout the whole work, 
however, there is no attempt at mere description. 
The music has a higher and loftier aims The com- 
poser did not once look at the score during the 





performance of the work, which occupied nearly 
an hour. He gave his undivided attention to the 
orchestra and seemed to communicate his ideas to 
every member separately, by means of rapid glances 
and gestures peculiar to himself. The result was 
what might be expected; inspired by the magne- 
tism of his presence, the players gave us an interpre- 
tation of the Symphony which was perfect and 
never to be forgotten. 

After each movement of the work the audience 
applauded grandly, and, at the close of the famous 
Andante and the beautiful Presto, the plaudits were 
so long and loud that I could hardly believe myself 
in undemonstrative America. The second part of 
the programme comprised the “minuet des follets” 
and “ballet des sylphes” from Berlioz’s “La Damna- 
tion de Faust,” Wieniawski’s Faust Fantasie (substi- 
tuted for Ernst’s “Othello”) and Wagner’s overture 
to “The Flying Dutchman,’ 

The second concert, on Sunday evening, April 1, 
began with Schumann’s_ romantic Genoveva over- 
ture. Then came the great Beethoven concerto in 
E flat, No. 5., played by Rubinstein wlth wonderful 
effect. I can imagine nothing finer. Rubinstein 
also played several Preludes and Etudes by Chopin 
and, for an encore, the “Mira la bianca luna” of Ros- 
sini (Liszts’ transcription.) 

Wieniawski played Spohr’s well known con- 
certo: ‘“Gesang Scene,” and his own Legende. The 
orchestra, besides the Schumann overture, gave us 
the overture to Der Freyschiitz and Liszt’s magnifi- 
cent tone-poem “Les Preludes,” composed upon the 
passage from Lamartine’s meditations beginning : 
“What is our life but a series of preludes to that 
unknown song whose initial solemn note is tolled by 
death ?” The inspiration [?] of the music equals that 
of the thought, and it is hard to realize that this 
exquisite canfabile poem was scored by the composer 
of “Hamlet.” 

I give below a list of the pieces performed at the 
two remaining concerts, 

Matinée, April 2. 


Overture ‘Leonora,’ No. 3.......0.0seee05 Beethoven. 
Comets, CO MRI sone cccdcvscsedcdesace Mendelssohn, 
Anton Rubinstein. 

Symphonic Poem. ‘Tasso’............ ececccees Liszt. 
Pini ce cencexddcene cans snasses soskanndicnne Field. 
‘Auf dem Wasser’.........cccceee ... Schubert— Liszt. 
oo enc ccncectesqcesegacdse avecsanaaae Chopin- 





Turkish March.. 
Wedding March 





Anton Rubinstein. 





Overture to ‘Tannhiiuser’.............+++ ++» Wagner, 
4th Concert, April 3. 

Overture to ‘Egmont’....... Wadete évseves Beethoven. 

Fantasia: ‘Othello’ eeewes teeecsons coatmene 
Henri Wieniawski. 


Caomcerter, TE BAG. 600s ccisedcccccncseccseceseveces Liszt. 
Anton Rubinstein. 
Introduction and Finale. ‘Tristan and eS 


agner. 
TS 6 cs caccvadstscensneseuacenass Wieniawski. 
Henri Wieniawski. 
Prelude and Fugue .< occ cccccccnccscccesss Rubinstein. 
BRPeePONS.. Wee Bascc cccicccsvccccccacecs ° - 
MRE oa oes cccsrccncsescctcccccss Sepavens ¢ 
Valeo Caprice... ccciccccccccceses os “6 


Yavalry March.........20ssccssceveess eucces Schubert. 
Adapted for the Orchestra by Liszt. 


At the fourth concert of the Onstow QuINnTETTE 
Cius, on Wednesday evening April 2, the following 


pieces were played : 


Quartet in G minor..........-+..+- sencceoke ...» Mozart. 
Violin Solo, ‘Legende’...........-++++++- Wieniawski. 


Mr. Philip Faerber. 
Quartet in E flat, (Op. 44, No.3.... ..... Mendelssohn, 
The part-songs were as follows: 


‘O my love is like a red, red rose’’........Dr. Garrett. 


‘It was a lover and his lase’......... G. A. Macfarren. 
‘Gone Forever’.......+..seeesees Agnes Zimmerman. 
‘Good Morrow’. ....-++-eeeeeee dase “ 


Miss Anna Menuie gave a very interesting Piano- 
forte Recital at Steinway's, on Saturday afternoon, 
at which she played compositions by Mendels- 
sohn, Haydn, Weber, Bendel, Chopin, Schumann, 
Schubert, Liszt and Tausig. She will give another 
matinée on Wednesday next. 

A festival week of Concerts and Oratorios will be 
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given in this city by Theo. Thomas, beginning on 
Tuesday April 22, The Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety of Boston and many distinguished artists and 
singers are to appear in both the oratorios and con- 
certs, of which I hope to give an account in my next 
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BOSTON, APRIL 19, 1873. 


"Symphony Concerts.—Close of the Season. 


The tenth and last concert, coming on Thursday 
of Holy Week, besides being somewhat overshad- 
owed by the grand sensational announcements of 
Peck, Rubinstein and Thomas, was a little less fully 
attended than the three or four preceding concerts ; 
yet the audience was quite up to the average in 
number, and of the very best and most appreciative. 
The programme was as follows: 





Overture to ‘Fidelio,’ in E. Comp. 1815..Beethoven, 
*Recitative and Romance: ‘Selva opaca.’ (Sombre 
forét), from ‘Guillaume Tell’............... Rossini. 
Miss Clara Doria. 
Selections from musicio Byron’s ‘Manfred,’ op. 115. 
Schumann, 
**a. Incantation of the Witch of the Alps. 
b. Entr’ acte. 
** Songs, with Pianoforte: 
a. Song of a Maiden from Dalecarlia. Lindblad, 
b. ‘Wohin ?’ [From “Die Schéne Miiilerin’’): 
‘Ich hért’ ein Biichlein rauschen,’ etc. 
Schubert. 
¢.” The Sparrow and the Thresher in the Barn: 
*Biuerlein ! Biuerlein ! tik, tik, tak!’ 
Fiom ‘Kliinge aus der Kinderwelt.’ 
Taubert. 
Miss Clara Doria. 


Symphony, No. 9, in C major sbasbinpe a sonceee Schubert. 
Andante: Allegro ma non troppo.—Andante con 
Moto.—S8cherzo.—Allegro vivace. 

The first part was comparatively light and bright, 
as well as short; no doubt intentionally. The 
fourth and last of the Overtures which Beethoven 
composed to his one opera (worthy to remain “die 
einzige”), and bearing date some eight years later 
than the latest of the other three, is buoyant, bril- 
liant, wholly different from them in its themes and 
its whole character, It is not like them woven out 
of the serious motives of the opera itself; it does 
not lead you down inte Florestan’s dark prison, nor 
antigipate the trumpet and the triumph of deliver- 
ance. It is simply a fine theatre prelude before the 
rising of the curtain, very beautiful and spirited 
and sure to excite attention, and it leads most natu- 
rally into the lighter and Mozart-like music of the 
first scene of the play. But in itself it is oue of the 
most perfect of Overtures, decidedly the next in im- 
portance to the great so-called “No. 3,” to which it 
bears no family relationship. It came out fresh and 
clean in the effective rendering, and was felt to be a 
fitting prelude to the “Tell” Aria and the other 
pieces of the first part of the concert. 

The two little gems from Schumann’s “Manfred’ 
music proved exceedingly attractive,—especially 
the one which had also the interest of novelty: the 
“Incantation” (or “adjuration,” Byron calls it) of 
the Witch of the Alps.” This, which is No. 6 in 
the work, coming immediately after the Enir'acte 
(No. 5), forms an orchestral piece complete. in it- 
self, quite separable from the voice part, which 
merely declaims a few syllables melodramatically. 
It isas graceful , light and airy as Byron’s concep- 
tion of the “golden-haired spirit” summoned by his 
gloomy hero. The delicate little violin figures 
seem to float up and evaporate like mountain 
mists and spray into the cold, clear upper air. It 
is an exquisite bit of musical poetic fancy, all too 
short and fleeting; the Entr’ acte therefore made a 
welcome little interlude, broader, more serious, 
more human, between its first entrée and its return 


da capo. 





Miss Ciara Dor1a,—who on going upon the ope- 
ratic stage after the completion of her vocal studies 
in Italy, assumed this nom de guerre,—belongs to 
the well-known musically gifted London family of 
Barnetts. We well remember her as one of the 
most promising pupils in the Leipzig Conservatory 
some twelve years ago, where, together with a sis- 
ter and a brother, she made part of a musical home, 
under the mother’s auspices, very attractive, socially 
and musically, to the more earnest of the young 
musical spirits there assembled. Among them was 
Carl Rosa, Then she was devoting herself to the 
pianoforte and to the thorough study of classical 
music generally, as well as to harmony and compo- 
sition in the learned forms, And probably we have 
never hada public singer here who was in a more 
complete sense of the word an accomplished, thor 
ough musician than Miss Barnett. She is a lady of 
fine intelligence, speaking and singing in the Ger- 
man, Italian and French languages with the best 
accent, as easily and freely as in her native English. 
Expression, simple, natural declamation, is the first 
thing you feel sure of in her singing ; and going with 
these, naturally, a cheerful, cordial, unaffected, 
graccful ease of manner. There is nothing sensa- 
tional about her style; no overdoing of effect or of 
feigned passion ; there is enough of chaste reserve 
to keep alive the interest and win respect. Her 
voice is not a great one, mezzo soprano in its range, 
of fair but not full volume, a little hardened in some 
of the upper tones by wear in theatres, but in its 
essential quality most musical and sweet, always 
so when she employs the mezza voce,—singularly 
even, clear and telling. and of faultless purity of in- 
tonation. Her phrasing is admirable, and sois her 
enunciation; she seems to have made a most criti- 
cal and careful study into the adaptation of all the 
consonant as well as vowel sounds to the different 
tones of the scale, and to have acquired an easy use 
of the results, Her recitative in the “Tell” piece 
was excellent,and the Romance was sung in 4 refined, 
artistic, truthful manner ; not with exciting passion, 
for that is not the character of the fresh, quiet mel- 
ody, but with a pure expression. She is at once a 
spontaneous, and a thoughtful, finished singer. The 
difficult cadenza was nicely executed. The orches- 
tral accompaniment was hardly subdued enough for 
her appearing to the best advantage, and possibly 
a better selection for a debut might have been made 
in that regard. But evidently the audience were 
well pleased, and brought already into cordial un- 
derstanding with the singer.—But however qualified 
her success in the Rossini air, it was complete in the 
little German songs. The first, however, is a Swed- 
ish song, one of the purest of the heart-felt melodies 
of Lindblad, with the fresh aroma of a genuine Volks- 
lied. The singer caught its spirit completely and 
sang itcharmingly. Still more charming was her 
rendering of “Whither, murmuring brook?’ from 
Schubert's Schéne Miillerin, that simple, perfect little 
melody, which seems to sing itself,and which, with 
her singing and Mr. Drese’s accompaniment, be- 
came an exquisitely perfect whole; no wonder that 
a repetition was demanded (gracefully given at the 
end of the three songs.) It was a somewhat bold 
experiment to give one of Taubert’s charming, play- 
ful little songs of child life in a classical orchestral 
concert; but it succeeded to a charm. Certainly, 
even in the German tongue, and with allthe quaint, 
endearing German diminutives (“Finklein,” “Béuer- 
lein,” “Scheuerlein”) one’s sympathies could follow all 
the pretty dialogue between the Sparrow and the 
Farmer thrashing on the Barn floor. In those little 
songs the true sense and accent, the fine elocution, 
the musical nature and culture of the singer were 
unmistakably recognized. It would have been the 
same, had they been songs by Franz or Schumann, 





Bach or Handel. Sheis readily at home in all such 
finethings. We may congratulate ourselves that so 
intelligent and musical a singer, one so competent 
to teach, too, has come to make her home in Boston. 

After a First Part so short and bright and varied, 
both orchestra and audience came fresh to the great 
Schubert Symphony, the longest of all Symphonies, 
—at least of all whose inspiration never flags from 
first to last and which are sure to live,—and which 
fitly, grandly closed a series of noble concerts. Of 
the work itself we need add nothing to what has 
many times been said already in these columns. 
Suffice it to say that Mr. Zerramy’s orchestra, that 
day in full force, entered heartily into the spirit of 
the work, and brought out its beauty and its power 
with so much unanimity that no one in the audi- 
ence could afford to lose a single note of it, and it 
seemed actually short, in spite of what Schumann 
called its “heavenly length’—of more than fifty 
minutes, 


——+@r-o—____—_ 
Mr. A. P. Peck’s Benefit.—The Rubinstein 
and Thomas Combination. 


The benefit concert to which the worthy superin- 
tendent of the Music Hall treats himself, and treats 
us all once a year, assumed this time magnificent 
proportions. Mr. Peck has hitherto identified his 
name with “popular” (of course miscellaneous) mu- 
sical entertainments. And still his concerts are 
popular, but ina somewhat higher sense than for- 
merly, less miscellaneous, far more ambitious, offer- 
ing attractions tothe most musically cultivated, al- 
beit at the same time not free from the sensational 
element, from which regular, wholesome classical 
series of concerts, given from a pure artistic motive, 
must from instinct and from principle abstain. The 
very fact, however, that crowded miscellaneous au- 
diences must now be lured by programmes in which 
figure Schumann and Beethoven Concertos, Bach 
Chaconnes, “(Genoveva” Overtures, &c., seems to 
prove that eight years of Symphony Concerts, with 
all the other kindred agencies both earlier and con- 
temporaneous, in this city, have not been wholly 
without influence in raising the standard of musical 
taste, and in creating a demand for something better 
than what used to satisfy the concert-going part of 
the community. Of course the power of clap-trap 
and of humbug, of crafty speculation, dazzling an- 
nouncements, artful appeals to ignorance, the power 
of those who sieze upon the growing love of Art as 
a mere marketable commodity and overrun the land 
with troops of “stars,” is by no means broken; but 
it is something that the speculator now, to be suc- 
cessful, has to meet the votary of true Art more 
than half way. Of course we do not say that the 
classical selections in Mr. Peck’s programme would 
of themselves have$ drawn together that enormous 
audience which crammed every corner of the Music 
Hall on Wednesday evening of last week; doubt- 
less the combination of the great pianist and great 
violinist with the admirable Thomas Orchestra was 
the most potent magnet. appealing even to the un- 
musical, while personal regard to the beneficiary, 
“troops of friends” and all that, had a good deal to 
do with it. 

The programme, it will be seen, bore noble 
freight, along with much that is hacknied ; but was 
open to the complaint of overmuchness and excessive 
length,—the usual result of the attempt to combine 
an unusual sum total of “attractions.” 


Overture—‘Tannhaeuser’....... hewecinestceahe Wagner. 
a reer rr Schumann. 
Anton Rubinstein and Orchestra. 

BTID, TIO. Baie 0-000. 5.0:00:9600 secnscccyenss cosesece Mozart. 
Nelson Varley. 

CN RG ivncckccndunesecscsnsnéaed Vieuxtemps. 


Henri Wieniawski and Orchestra. 
Aria—‘Pensa alla Patria,’ from ‘Italianain Algieri’. 





Rossini. 

Annie Louise Cary. 
Overture—“William Tell’, ......0cecsceccecccoes Rossini. 
ger reer .-- Schumann. 


Theo. Thomas Orchestra. 
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NN sos vcad cavandiecdncerkcses veddasenane Mozart. 
ic vb-cgins ards secuserdeceucadaecqecaunus . Handel. 
MR inkiencd acccateccesesccvutensnucecressces Bach. 
Turkish March, from the ‘Ruins of Athens.’ 
Beethoven. 
Anton Rubinstein. . 
Duet—'Trovatore’......cccscseccscccccccsceseces Verdi. 
Annie L. Cary and Nelson Varley. : 
EMGAMAE cc vscnvecwrectine cauconsces ear Wieniawski. 
Henri Wieniawski. 
Ris ac ncowerrendccae ninscecessaceness Gounod. 


The Overtures, though they have come to be of 
the most hacknied, are brilliant ones and were 
brilliantly played by such an orchestra, The 7'rdu- 
merei pianissimo long since lost its charm for really 
musical people, and had to be endured as a sop to 
Cerberus. We suppose it was encored, but we for- 
get. Mr. Varvey was hardly in so good voice for 
singing Mozart’s Concert Aria: “Misero, O sogno, 
© son desto ?” as when he made his Boston debut 
with itin a Symphony concert; in the strong high 
tones it seemed as if his breath did not hold out, and 
the tone broke; but the habitual fine qualities of 
voice and style were by no means wholly wanting. 
Miss Cary sang very finely the once familiar Rossini 


air, a manneristic florid melody. The Trovatore 


duet was another sop to the many-headed, Herr 
Wientawski was not very fortunate in his sclection 
of a Vieuxtemps Concerto; wonderfully well exe- 
cuted it was, to be sure, and full of difficulties ; but 
it was found long and tedious. How one can com- 
mit to memory so long a string of mostly “passage 
work,” is past our comprehension. His own poetic 
“Legend” was more welcome. 

And now for Rusiystern! To hear so admirable 
a creation as Schumann's Concerto played with such 
a master at the piano, and such an orchestra in per- 
fect sympathy, was certainly a privilege. All his 
great powers of soul and intellect, of nerve and 
muscle found worthy challenge there. All his earn- 
est absorption in the music, his intensity, his white- 
heat enthusiasm, his titanic strength, his exquisite 
delicacy of touch, his finesses of expression and of 
execution, went into the interpretation; and so did 
all his idiosyneracy, his bold liberties with tempo, 
his almost willful humoring of accent,: his height- 
ening of contrasts, exaggerations in respect to pian- 
issimo and fortissimo, to such a degree that now the 
ear was kept painfully on the stretch to follow the 
receding sounds at all, and now would come a crash 
as if the house were falling. The last movement 
was played through at a rate of speed for which 
there seemed to be no reason except that he could do 
it, and that his excited strong powers craved the re- 
lief of snch unbridled exercise. Through all the 
variations of this moody reading the understanding 
between the pianist and the orchestra conductor was 
most perfect and nowhere baulked by any instru- 
ment; indeed the accompaniment seemed not less 
remarkable than the solo performance. 

The smaller piano solos gave great delight. The 
little Mozart Rondo in A minor was played exquis- 
itely,perhaps, as we once intimated before, too exquis- 
itely, coloring with a sort of Chopin sentiment a 
piece which in itself is simple and naive. The oth- 
er Rondo did not sound precisely like Sebastian 
Bach, and one must look for it in the Sonatas of 
Emanuel Bach, who stood just on the verge of the 
more modern style. It is a charming little two-part 
fancy, which Rubinstein with fuller harmony made 
quite effective. His version of the Turkish March 
(or run), by its breathless speed and its calculated 
long diminuendo always brings the house down; 
nor was the crowd contented until he graciously 
came back and played the Liszt transcription of the 
“Erl King” in his inimitable manner. 





Mr. Peck’s enterprise made opportunity for two 
more concerts by the combined Rubinstein and 
Theo, Thomas companies, the first of which, on Fri- 
day evening, was well attended, the second, on Sat- 





urday afternoon, (in spite of stormy weather) crowd- 
ed. On Friday evening the orchestra played Schu- 
mann’s ““Genoveva” Overture, Wagner's noisy over- 
ture to “The Flying Dutchman,” and Schubert's 
Cavalry March (adapted by Liszt), all very finely. 
There was no singing. Wu1kNIAwskKI's selections 
were the Concerto by Spohr “in modo d’una scena 
cantante,” his own highly interesting and character- 
istic Fantasie on Russian airs, and, for an encore, 
the “Carnival of Venice,” in all of which this great 
artist was fully himself. Many make haste to pro- 
nounce him the peer of Vieuxtemps,—a conclusion 
which we must hesitate to accept; he has not the 
tone of Vieuxtemps, for one thing. 

RustnstEIn played what of all things we could 
have wished to hear him play: the “emperor” Con- 
certo, in E flat, of Beethoven. Auother marvellous 
performance. He filled it with electric force; the 
chords came out sometimes as if with spark and 
shock. But there were the same extremes of loud 
and soft, the startling tremendons fortissemos pre- 
pared by whisperings so near to silence that one 
imagined more than he really heard their sound ; 
diminuendos so steadily converging, like railroad 
parallels, toa point so distant, that the strained 
sense, fatigued with following, inclines to say: 
Come, we can take the rest for granted, why make 
us follow to the end? Yet we would not have 
missed the experience of hearing the greatest of 
Concertos,—one of Beethoven’s greatest works in 


” 


any form,—played by the greatest pianist, and hav- 
ing genius of his own, who has yet cometous. And 
far be it from us to intimate that these peculiarities 
in the great artist’s playing are mere tricks of ef- 
fect; on the contrary, we believe that they are quite 
unconscious, and that he nearly always plays from 
real feeling. It is only that we find in him too il- 
lustrations of the intensifying tendency, the feverish 
exaggeration, which affects our age, in Art and all 
things else. A generous allowance of Preludes and 
Etudes by Chopin were his contribution to the sec- 
ond part, 

On Saturday the Thomas Orchestra played the 
great Leonore Overture,—not so periectly as we 
have heard it both from them and others ;--Wagner’s 
Vorspiel to ‘Lohengrin,’ and his “Ritt der Walkii- 
ren,” a wild, snorting gallop, which seemed to us, 
for all the world, akin to the melodramatic theatre 
music in Black Crooks and Bottle Imps, (only more 
ably done, of course), far more than to things of real 
Art; and finally the Berlioz arrangement of We- 
ber’s “Invitation to the Dance.” Mr. Wieniawski 
followed the Leonore Overture with a pure and 
beautiful rendering of Bach’s Chaconne, without ac- 
companiment, and answered the enthusiastic recall 
by the lovely serious Aria from Bach’s orchestral 
Suite in D, playing it as a soliloquy down in a lower 
octave, and in a way that went to the heart, He 
also played, instead of the “Otello” fantasie by 
Ernst, his own effective composition upon themes 
from Gounod’s Faust. 

Liszt’s Concerto in E flat has hitherto enjoyed 
here the prerogative of being played exclusively by 
young lady aitists. Miss Topp, Miss Mehlig and 
Miss Krebs have made its ugly theme, as well as its 
prettier episodes, rather familiar to our audiences. 
Here is a work in the rendering of which we could 
feel no fear of overdoing ; and if we could enjoy it 
or believe in it at any time, it would be with all the 
fire and force of Rubinstein put into it. He did suc- 
ceed in giving it, as also did the Thomas orchestra, 
a new interest, making a more vivid thing of it. For 
solos he gave two of the Songs without Words of 
Mendelssohn,—one of them a very slow and beauti- 
ful Adagio; the Ballade in A flat of Chopin; and, 
instead of a “Melodie” and an “Etude” set down in 
his own name, he played, what to us has always 
been one of the most wonderful and most satisfactory 
manifestations of his power, the Etudes Symphoniques, 
giving all the later variations; a magnificent crea- 
tion, one of Schumann’s very greatest for piano, so 





superbly rendered as to hold the audience spell- 
bound through its whole long development, all of a 
character to claim severe attention, taxing both heart 
and brain. 

There is still a hope, we hear, of a return of these 
great artists before summer comes, so we will not 
yet say Farewell. 





MME. RUDERSDORFF As A TEACHER.—When this 
great artist was about to leave us to return to Englaud, 
after producing such a deep impression in the Handel & 
Haydn’s Society’s Festival about two years ago, the 
thought occurred to more than one among our leading 
friends of music, that one of the most desirable things 
for Boston would be to have a singerof such rare gifts 
and such experience come and live among us and help to 
train and save the fine young voices which soon go to 
ruin for want of method. Since the days of Corelli and 
of Mme. Arnaud, we have hardly had a first-class vocal 
teacher here. But now the wish is realized. We actual- 
ly have here, giving lessons, this same noble artist, em- 
bodying in herself the great traditions of the true art of 
song, one who is thoroughly musical, at home in all the 
best music, Italian or German, a woman of superior in- 
telligence and culture, and having also a rare genius for 
imparting. 

Mme. R. was herself the pupil of a famous master, the 
Cavaliere di Micheroux, who was the master likewise of 
Pasta. When Mme. Pasta was already world-famous she 
never sang a part without studying it with Micheroux, 
who indeed frequently travelled with her for months, that 
she might uninterruptedly have the benefit of his advice. 

Among Micheroux’s pupils were Catharine Hayes and 
Clara Novello ; and when the latter, after having made her 
reputation and fortune as a concert singer, returned to him 
at Milan, to study for the stage, Erminia Rudersdorff came 
there also to finish her studies, begun in Paris under Bor 
dogni and Banderali. Micheroux was unrivalled for his 
mastership in forming a voice, correcting the defects due to 
faulty instruction, and teaching a legitimate, natural and 
pleasant productfon of the voice. In teaching declamation 


(Pasta’s great art), phrasing aud graceful ornamentation, as 
well as the secret of breathing and sustaining the breath, it 
is said that no one was his equal or can now come near him. 

Mme. Rudersdorff has had famous pupils in her turn. In 
London Mile. Tietjens studied her first Oratorio with her; 
and Carlotta Patti studied with her the music of the Queen 
of Night in Mozart’s Magic Flute. 

We are sure that such a teacher can be of great benefit to 
Art in Boston, both by lesson and example. And why not 
in this country widely? We hear it intimated that this 
lady has thoughts of spending some of the summer months 
in teaching teachers and amateurs, a few weeks at a time, 
in some of the principal towns. Much good might come of 
it. 





Cuicxerine & Sons. Every newspaper reminds 
us that this honored firm is this week celebrating 
its fiftieth birthday. And this is indeed a fact in 
which all Bostonians, and most Americans, must 
take pride. Sixty pianos made and sold in each 
week of the year! But we must waitefor room to 
say what more we would about it. 


> 
> 





Cuamper Concerts—half a score of them, and fine 
ones,—and larger concerts also, still await our no- 
tice. We must keep the record open, 

Easter Sunday Music. 

Our churches seem to have adopted this year the 
New York practice of giving publicity beforehand 
to the programmes of their Easter music, floral dec- 
orations, and whole order of service. Full ac- 
counts in Saturday’s newspapers show a growing 
ambition and an unusual amount of enthusiastic 
preparation for the festival on the part of the choirs 
of Boston churches of all denominations. We copy 
the list of musical programmes, in which one cannot 
help being struck by the large proportion of what 
the Germans call ‘“‘Kapellmeister Music,”—that is to 
say, “own compcsitions” by the various organists 
and choir directors. 

South Congregational (Rev. E. E. Hale, Unitarian.) 


MORNING SERVICK—101-2 A.M. 


Organ Voluntary, “Hallelujah Chorus’’...... Handel. 

Anthem, “Easter Morning,’ Canon trio.. Schumann. 

Anthem, ‘The World itself kaeps Easter Day.”’Lang. 
Mrs. John Winch. 





CONE vc cvcvcnccdccostevendvceccctceseuseceens Lang. 
TAG so.as cvcncvspevecassecessasvaceseessecncnees Lang. 
VESPERS—3.H00 P.M. 

Haster Carol... 02.2.0: scccccccccccccccccescoes Lang. 
Mrs. Julia Houston West. 

Selection from the Messiah..........-.++-++++ Handel. 


Te Deum, in E-flat..........ccccccesceeceeeeess Lang. 
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J. B. Lang, organist and conductor; soprano, Mrs. “Credo,” eighth tone, firstending......... Gregorian. 4 wee ry 

J. Houston” West; Alto, Mrs, John Winch; tenor, SS a meme A. and M. S } f FIX 0 ti Ces. 

William Winch; bass, John Winch. “Gloria” sete rece e eet eeet cess st eeceeeee J.C. Warren. ? 

= ; Offertory, | “Now is Christ risen’”’....... J. B. Allen, 
King’s Chapel. (Rev. Mr. Foote, U.) Anthems, “The Lord is king’’..... Josiah Pitman. 
NED rien 6'5 a anptewe sd ee eued sapewese J.C. Warren. DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
The music will be furnished by a chorus choir of | «Agnus Dei,” solo and quartet.......... ce 
thirty voices, selected from the ‘/~= Choral | Hymn, 113........ 0... cee cece ee cnet eee ee eed A. and M. Lb A Cees Pf MU ere , 
Societ it 1d by the organist, F, H. Torring- | 5 ‘loria in Excelsis” J.C. Warren. 
‘ ociety, and trained by the organis Recessional Hyinn, “Jesus Lives, O Day of Days. ie Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 
on. Caro 
MORNING SERVICE—10 1-2 A. M. Organist and Conductor, John C. Warren. 

Voluntary. Improvisation............ .,,: Torrington. Church of the Advent, (E.) Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 

Opening sentence, “O come letus sing’’Mendelssohn. = P : cee ‘ Fe 

INL 555 faassen soo songeee 303 in the Liturgy. MATINS—10 1-2 A. M. The Bridge. For Guitar. 3. E tof. Lindsay. 35 

Anthem, “‘Why seek ye the living”......... Hopkins. sien. “This is the day which the Lord ee Well-known favorite, arranged for Guitar, as, 

“Te Deum,” ME WP iicnccvcsccvsece —— m: (enhage ieenae soapreemser Chap acFarren. by the way, are most other decidedly popular 

“ ad ----Crotch. sa G > elimore. songs. 
ee a ol 1 geen SN ln ea 

sheen amar “Introit,” “When I wake up I am — me with Thearda Voice. 3. Bé tog. Pinsuli. 30 

Easter Carols, “O Paradise’’..... sees .. Bayley. Thee” F S. B. Whitney. “A voice so wondrous, sweet and low.” 

“Onward, Christian Soldiers’’...........++++: Ullman. Mime anmis se Beautiful song, that will be a success in con- 

‘-Easter Bells’’........ peabanagrnenete.res mae Mowat “Laus Tibi,” Re ERE ner Smart. certs. 

“Jesus Christ is risen to-day”’.......... endelssohn, “Creed,” Where are the Fri P 

5 ends. Song of the Exile. 
F. H. Torrington, organist and conductor, Offertory, “The earth trembled and stood till a cette a tke - Hicks, 35 
Church of the Unity. (U.) “Sanctus” in F ol sw i aneet native land, I shall never behold thee.”’ 
‘ates BREE ENT eT EOS ees oe Cor aes een A kind of song that takes, principally because 
enh i tie “Benedic tus,’ S “f 7 
r meer VES —_ he 25 me iat “Agnus Dei, - Festal Service. ..S. B. Whitney. med beauty of the sentiment. Truly an exile-ent 
‘Benedic vd — the “ Requiem peRese eee ee “Gloria in Excelsis” i F......00sesceveves cece Smart. : dy. : 
aon reas” fr ie ios solani... "Gounod. “Blame Dimi «3-1. +00 5+-->2 grseeees Gregorian. | The Brave Old Temeraire, 4 Ed to e. Hobbs. 40 
Te a ll Om Messe Solenneile.......+6++ . = B. L. ee! yom sarees “«Methinks I see her, as of old, 
i. 4 2 ‘ pv. W. J. Hill, precentor. The glory of the tide.” 
ag His hands are all me orang Mendelsohn, Evening Gregorian service at half-past seven. A grand ofl song of the Trafalgar times, Will 
Easter Anthem, “Christ our Passover”. ........Buck, Emanuel Church, (E.) be very effective with a full Baritone voice. 
Howard M. Dow, Organist. MORNING SERVICE WITH COMMUNION—10 1-2 A.M The Golden Sun is sinking. 2 G tof. Fernald, 30 
. , r ag ° a as “TI pluck the golden jasmine 
First Church, (U.) Ojfening Voluntary, improvisation.......... Bancroft. And bind it in my hair.” 
Easter anthem, “Christ is risen” : - Buck. — Poy _— our Passover”... ... re — men ma Melodious ballad. 
ing, “Choral service”’....... ...e.esesees Cutler, PPPEUM INU... + 0 eee rscesccesceeces ave ices a : : — 

ny, “Cane te p Maeda? Jubilate, from Dr. Smith’s Choral Service, in B flat. Darkest Hour before the day. 3. G minor to e. 

“Jubliate” service, in F........ 200000 s0++00% Thayer. ; Smith. a : Roberts, 30 

Anthem, “I know that my Redeemer liveth’ Handel. aa a seeeeceeeeceee ees aesevwne Mozart. “No single ray of brightness, 

nna Granger Dow. SEVEN BOS, AGOGGS DiRSiOs «00:0 <0 0csuscevcssceccscsecs Tells the coming of the dawn.” 
Mrs. Anna Grang a 2 Sti 54 
axvenuoon<3 < oe Seer Tr ee ““ ‘oe A singular instance of a sweet, cheerful minor 
— aloe -M.  sltnnean shonin aa'cies sale keane S.A. Bancroft. melody, which combined with the wholesome 
Easter Carols, by the Sunday school. Hyman 208.......0ccccccccsseececcescees .. Arlington. cheerful words, formsa first-class song. 
Organist and Conductor—Eugene Thayer. Gloria in Excelsis, in G..............00.00s Unknown, Good Night, little Daisy. Song and Cho, 8 
Choir—Soprano, Mrs. Anna Granger Dow; alto, Seer err re " , a ’ o° ae > ee 
Mrs. J. J. Henry ; tenor, Daniel Fitz; and bass, J. F. Organist and Conductor—S. A. Bancroft. F toe. Green. 30 
Rudolphsen. Soprano, Miss re: tide Russell; Alto, Miss Clara “Good night, little Daisy, 
Brattle Street (U.) Poole; Tenor, G. C, Collins; Bass, F. D. Sprague. *Tis time thou wert sleeping.” 
rattle Street, . One of the prettiest of pretty musical good- 
. . St. : re y . 
The congregation of the old Brattle street Church, ~ - Mark ual Church, (4) nights to a child. 
Dr. Lothrop, will worship in the morning, at the iain hepa eat cots 1-2 - M. “ Instrumental. 
5 ‘ a tne . taster Anthem, “Christ Our Passover”...... Thomas. ‘ : % " 
usual hour in Freeman-plac e | ‘hapel. There will be | cre Deum,” B Minor Buck. | From East to West. Waltz. 3. Simmons, 75 
no decorations. The following is the programme “Jubilate,” in E flat....... ee eer Buck. A well-chosen name for a good waltz. No ob- 
of the music: song and piney cpl —— chant....... 7 ee jection at all to its being played from North to 
- ymn arranged for eight voices............ eschner. south, or North East to South West. 
- f r s risen.” “a ar 308 ’ 

Tec cent ahr pieday ha wena ” GIOEIR Th TEXOOIBIS’......00000000 cece covccece Hastinger. 

An tiaan Hhefore thn deren, “0 Risen Lor,” Highland Quartet. Harp at Sunrise. Idylle. 4. G. Aubert. 60 

Gi sae Ce aaion as ‘ ‘Harwood a OR IS tee Carr. A very fine piece, ‘reminding one of ‘‘Warblings 
oria and —_ _ aes ss have ag a . Offertory Anthem, ‘Hail the bright and radiant Morn,’ at Eve,” that is, having the same style, but of 

Organist and comiaibee, ieeiag end written for the occasion by Rev. Dr. Tarbox. .Carr. course is an altogether different composition. 
a ‘ 4 as : Conductor and Organist, Samuel Carr, Jr. . eee os 
Hollis St., (Rev. G. L. Chaney, U.) Mrs. B. H. Kendall. Miss M. R. Hunt, sopranos; | Little Bird’s Nest. : Mack. 
; ; id ; ; ae f B ‘ — Miss Ada A. Pettee, Mrs. J. A. McKeown, altos; C No. 8. Silver Wreath Redowa. 2. F. 30 

The choir under the direction of J. B. Sharlanc C. Wentworth, W. W. Clark and H. K. White, Jr., “10. First Love Redowa. 2. G. 30 

will perform the Easter anthem, “This is the day | ‘tenors; C. H. Clark and F. H. Hathorne, bass. Two more beauties for little “birdie” to play. 

the Lord hath made,” arranged by Hodges; a sona- Catholic Cathedral. The Mill. 3. CG. Jensen. 35 
ta of Mendelssohn's and one of Handel's choruses, i aiaieiaitais itis icine ibid: eal ile —* A peculiar but quite melodious piece, in which 
The choir will sing the solos of the Easter carols, |_| °-WOrrow Whe large hor wee le re-entorcee we one hand plays a pleasing air, while the other 
the echo! Her shack picked orchestra of some of the best performers of our hand, ina neat and musical way, imitates the 

a city, among whom are Messrs. Frederick, Henry, and Au- ceaseless clatter of the mill. 

Trinity Re v. Phillips Brooks, Episcopal.) gustus Suck, Eichler, Weber (clarinet), and Brown | The Pilot. Mazurka Brillante. 5. Db. Dreher. 50 
‘ P . P (trumpet) Varies to the keys of 4 flats and six flats. Full 
The regular quartet choir, assisted by the train- a i dilaila nite ai and brilliant. 
ed chorus of twenty-five voices, members of the a" “o “9 sani te = ein On Hope's Bright Pinions. 4. BB. Miiller. 40 
4 s 2 MASS, - POP 1D. cc ccccccccccccvecccccccscces ay' . 
church, will pertorm the following selections : om lg 3 ~~ tag Soins, abhia’ Winemae.. aaa. The first part might be considered a Nocturne, 
; * @ackerman ; wu imainesr” were it not for a tritle too much brightness; but 
MORNING SERVICE—10 1-2 A, M. Tuckerman and McCluskey. h : iaaatie het agg ae tlie 
b a ‘CO Salutaris’.......... Gounod, arranged by Whiting. the name speedily become S 1 aappropria e, as 

Faster Anthem, “Christ is risen’’............ a —- Mr. McCluskey — ry ta (quite a taking one), is rather 

ng thay alameda le etait Hopkins Hal.elujah Chorus............... m ehieosanieril Handel. rapid and brilliant. 

“Jubilate,” in F Paioraverenics onessensinnteven ems Full chorus, orchestra and organ. Golden Chimes. (Clochettes d'Or.) C aprice, 

IE ao icy sh ncunns ces bahacanessuancewe Hodges VESPERS—7 1-2 P. M. 4. Ed, etterer, 60 

The Hymns from Tucker’s Hymnal. PRIME, CUADIG, «oie 0cn'ccscccsdesececcssescs Zingarelli. Ketterer’s habitual brilliancy and dash, which 
Organist and conductor, J. C.D. Parker. SONS MAINE access csawsees secenveccsue Cherubini. attains a sort of fierceness in bis military pieces, 
Miss Clara Doria, soprano; Miss Morse, alto; Dr. ee are re Mozart. is here softened to a most agreeable sweetness. 

Langmaid, tenor; Mr. Aiken, bass. oe - a Yak CaN CAAA anes. Lizzie’s Dream. 4. Eb. Meininger. 40 

AFTERNOON SERVICE at 3 P. M. ‘Tantum Erso’ ae \ Whiting. Of what did Lizzie dream ? Why, first 2 pages 
Easter Carols by the Sunday School. cts pe ent ae St Tay sien. deanna ae. See 4 of delicate staccato-and-grace-note music, which 
sheet Organist and Conductor, George E, Whiting. was followed by quite a quantity of a flowing nd 
St. Paul's, (E.) Church of the Immaculate Conception. legato character, chi ony | a. toward = _ 
TING & 1 - . the vision, to another light staccato melody 
: MOSMINSG SERVICE—10 1-2 A. M. There will be two services, for which special music has Well done Lizzie! Dream again! 

ee ore in E fiat........000.seorerseene Buck. | been prepared,—in the morning at half-past ten and in Mountain Rill, 5. Dé. ae 

Anthem, “Christ our Passover’’................ Buck the evening at half-past seven. The choir will number Has the usual succession of arpeggios, runs and 

Anthem, “Christ the Lord is risen’’.......... Mozart. thirty voices besides the soloists, who are: Firstsoprano, trills that Lelong to “case ade” and ‘fountain’ 

ue, ws ~~ —— eee 3 Mrs. Lewis; contralto, Miss Annie Flynn; alto, Miss pieces, and shows clegant workmanship. } 

Miss Link Mt Gates, ~— nant Mrs. E twin Tufts, Mary Cloney; tenor, G. D. W. Lennon; and bass, George Turtle Dove ge Loeniiaye hen. 0 =. a 40 
ty ere - Geen " as : ss pea ; D8 » fancy connected with it is 
alto; F. C. Packard, tenor; George R. Titus, bass. Lloyd. The orchestra numbers twenty-one instrumental- oan nape bore pars “ passable ra: tee liar oho 

Church of the Messiah, (E). ists under the baton of I. 8. Gilmore,—two violins, two coo of the bird called in different localities. 
z ate i hoir will = —~ violas, two celli, two bassi, two bassoons, two hautboys, Mourning Dove,Laughing Dove and Turtle Dove, 
: hors - . 
T he regular choral choir will sing the following | two horns, two clarinets, two trumpets and the tympani. It is an original and neatly sweet polka. ts 
— MORNING MASS. 10 1-2 A. M. Joy Forever, Galop. 4. Ed. Miiller, 40 
WATEND-—1910.A. Mass, No. 4, never performed in Boston......Haydn Skillfully constructed. Excellent practice. 

Processional Hymn, 68, P. B.......++.-..+ . Morgan. RAMN WRIS suc caicnantanaanse opcbauncseee Hummel. Happy Tourist. 5. Ed. Dreher. 60 

Anthem, ‘Christ our Passover’........ J. B. St. Soule, Soprano solo, with chorus obligato. Most of the piece is taken up with a “maes- 

>, Bole and Chorus. : Mrs. Lewis. toso”’ march movement in full chords, very rich 

.- AS PSN RGN RICIGGN SEL oe a VESPFRS—7 1-2 P. M. and powerful, but there are also light and grace- 

SED oa cheicsukknknkdeOabasa aweceeren Dr. "omg Vespers, with plain chant Willcox. ful passages. 

e » rye . MMNIMCAL. ..... oo. cvccccceccescccccescesscesoces Ossi. 
see maee ee se ” — 7 . Acne? Elvey. Regina “Covi ica eckeuees 6osbREUG6 bee5 Onee abe Willcox. ABBREVIATIONS. —Degrees of difficulty are marked from 
s Quartet and Chorus. 1 NE. vaciicvks onchosdewnscceseeedssnccnt Prevost. lto7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, 
“Kyrie Bleison”’..........ceecesccescces J.C. Warren. Tantum Ergo...........ecsseesecscscecscces - Willcox. &c. A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on 
CROFT TUDA*. 2... cee ereeerccss Seveccececnceese lis. Organist and conductor, J. H. Willcox. the staff, an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 





























